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Arise ! Awake ! And stop not till the Goal is reached . 



No. 12 



INTEGRAL VISION OF VEDIC SEERS* 



‘ Truth is one : sages call It by various names' 



amr* 

^rsrt romq srefir: n 



The rays of these 1 spread out ( vitatah ) 
across (tiraScinah), above and below. 2 There 
were bearers of seed ( retodha ) and great 
things ( mahinianah ); 3 there was power 
( svadha ) below and impulse {prayatih ) 
above. 4 

Rg-Fecfo 10.129.5 



* The Nasadiya-suktam, Hymn of Creation, is continued here. The meaning of 
this fifth stanza is obscure, and the translation given here is based on several collated 
interpretations. 

1. E§am, ‘of these’, evidently refers to something in the previous stanza, but what 
it is is not clear. Griffith suggests that an intervening stanza may, perhaps, has been 
lost. According to Sayana, ‘these’ refers to the created worlds. ‘Rays* he interprets as 
‘like rays*. Macdonell believes rasmih means ‘cord’, the bandhu mentioned in the previous 
stanza, and he quotes Rg-Veda 7.25.18 in support of this. 

2. According to Say ana, creation was so sudden like a flash of lightning that though 
the worlds were actually created one after another (as mentioned in the Taittinya 
Upaniiad 2.1.1), they spread out rapidly like a ray of light and it was therefore difficult 
to say which one was above and which one below. 

3. According to Sayana, retah-adhah ‘bearer of seed’ means living beings, the enjoyer 
(bhokta), and mahinianah, the non-living objects meant to be enjoyed (bhogya). Macdonell 
thinks retadha (impregnators) and mahinianah (powers) refer to male and female 
cosmogonic principles. 

4^ Sayana interprets svadha as ‘food’ and prayatih as ‘the eater of food’; the total 
meaning being, ‘the objective world was created after the subjective world’. 

SSyapa’s interpretation of the stanza, based on later Vedantic thought, is clear but 
unconvincing, whereas the interpretations offered by Macdonell, Griffith and other 
western scholars can only be described as ignotum per ignotius. 



ABOUT THIS ISSUE 



This month’s editorial discusses some 
of the basic problems of modem youths. 

Swami Ganeshananda, an American 
monk of our Hollywood centre, describes 
with characteristic simplicity and humility 

HOW THE HOLY MOTHER INFLUENCES HER 
WESTERN DEVOTEES. 

Swami Ekatmananda concludes the 
profile on haridas, a distinguished lay 
disciple of Swami Vivekananda. 



In the second instalment of religion: 
for harmony or discord ? Sri Nabaniharan 
Mukhopadhyay concludes his rejoinder to 
the critics of the dharmasamanvaya ideal. 

In kabir and nanak Eh*. Sushanta Sen, 
Reader in the Department of Philosophy 
and Religion, Visva Bharati University, 
Santiniketan, briefly discusses the role of 
these great saints as links between Hinduism 
and Islam at a crucial period in the history 
of India. 



THE YOUTH IN THE MODERN WORLD 

(EDITORIAL) 



Emergence of the youth class 

Alvin Toffler, the author of the best 
seller Future Shock , once gave some school 
children small pieces of paper and asked 

them to write down ‘seven events that 

# 

would happen in the future’. Being 
intelligent and well-informed, the children 
produced an incredible list of all possible 
kinds of technological and political events 
like the rapproachement between China 
and Russia in 1987 and the use of com- 
puters in class rooms. But Toffler noticed 
that none of them said what was going to 
happen to them ; it was all external, 
objective. He then gave them fresh sheets 
of paper and told them, ‘Now write seven 



things that are going to happen to you\ 

f 

And the children wrote about their future 
marriage, friends, pets and games. But 
these personal events had no connection 

with the events in the outer world that 

* 

they had earlier predicted so intelligently. 
They showed no understanding of how 
their own lives would be influenced by 
the changes in the world around them. 
They could not relate themselves meaning- 

% S m 

fully to the world at large. This is one of 
the major problems facing the youth today 
and heightens the need for paying greater 
attention to youth as a distinct class. 

The term ‘youth’ refers to that period 
in a person’s life which begins with the 
onset of puberty and ends with his or her 
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becoming a mature, autonomous, respon- 
sible member of society through professional 
competence and marriage. For practical 
purposes the period between eighteen and 
thirty years of age may be regarded as 
youth. Of this period the first half, which 
marks the end of adolescence and parental 
hold, is the most crucial formative period 
in the life of a person. What he does 
during this period may determine the whole 
future course of his life. And yet, this 
period had received no special attention 
until recent times. 

The reason for this is not far to seek. 
Till now youth as a whole did not have a 
distinct identity. Youth was regarded 
simply as a transitional period in the life 
of a person. The problem of youth like 
controlling lower instincts, getting adapted 
to the world of adults and shouldering 
responsibilities were regarded as personal 
problems to be solved by each individual 
with the help of adults. 

The situation is quite different now. 
The youth have gained a definite identity 
of their own and have indeed become a 
distinct social group or class. The problems 
of the present-day youth are no longer the 
problems of individuals but are of the 
whole class. The emergence of this new 
class has profoundly altered social structure 
all over the world. There are three aspects 
of this emergence which need careful 
consideration. 

The first is the economic aspect. In all 
modern societies there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in economic conditions, 
and the young have received a generous 
share of the general prosperity. Till the 
end of the first half of this century the 
role of youths in society was mainly as 
workers and producers. Now their role as 
consumers has become equally important. 
Most societies have now to sustain a large 
leisure class of youngsters 1 not in the labour 
force but as consumers. In most developed 



countries the rising tide of affluence has 
swept teenagers into prominence as a 
group well worth the serious attention of 
manufacturers. There are now a whole 
variety of goods and articles that are 
specially designed exclusively for the teen- 
age group alone. The entertainment 
industry relies heavily on the patronage of 
the young. The growth of the ‘teen-age 
market’, as it is called, has considerably 
altered the economic priorities of the 
modern world. 

Another aspect of the emergence of the 
youth as a distinct class is the high degree 
of cultural uniformity that it has introduced. 
Young people all over the world tend to 
wear the same type of clothes (faded blue 
jeans, for example), follow the same hair 
style, prefer the same type of music, soft 
drinks etc. and show similar patterns of 
behaviour like rejection of traditional 
values, gregariousness and rebellion against 
authority. Another significant feature is 
the reduction of differences in the roles 
and attitudes of the two sexes. These 
common characteristics have ironed out 
much of the social distinctions among the 
youth resulting in the development of a 
more or less homogeneous culture unaffect- 
ed by racial, religious, linguistic, cultural, 
economic and other differences that stratify 
and divide the world of adults. There is 
hardly anything to distinguish the life-style 
of youths in India from that of their 
brothers in Pakistan, England, America 
or even Russia. Indeed, youths of the 
world constitute an international community. 

The third aspect of the emergence of 
youth as a class is the growth of a new 
collective power associated with it. In 
many of the developing countries this has 
come to have considerable political clout, 
and politicians often manipulate youth 
power to further their own ends. In India 
every political party has its youth wing, 
and the rivalry among these student unions 
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is one of the major causes of violence in 
college campuses. 

Two classes of youth 

We should, however, be careful in 
making generalizations about youth es- 
pecially in developing countries like India. 
For in these countries society is highly 
stratified and wide disparities in the 
culture, attitudes, aspirations and behaviour 
patterns exist between the two major 
social classes: the working class and the 
middle class. In India the majority of the 
people live in villages, and the working 
class consists chiefly of agricultural 
labourers and rural artisans and workers. 
Youngsters belonging to the working class 
are usually brought up with less parental 
and social restrictions and their lives are 
less inhibited or repressed. They get 
inured to hardship, insecurity and neglect 
early in life, seek immediate goals and 
satisfactions, and are less dependent on 
cultural factors. In India rural youths of 
the working class are mostly uneducated 
and tradition bound like their elders, and 
are little affected by industrialization and 
urbanization. 

In contrast to them, middle class 
youngsters grow up in a more disciplined 
but more comfortable and sophisticated 
environment. They are required to 
exercise greater control over their instincts, 
conform their lives to a number of socially 
approved mores, customs and etiquette, and 
organize their lives in terms of long-range 
goals and deferred satisfactions. Cultural 
factors play a dominant role in their lives 
and they tend to give as much importance 
to expression as to experience. 

Problems of working class youths 

Clearly, the problems of youths belong- 
ing to these two classes are not quite the 



same. The problems of working class 
youngsters are primarily economic. They 
are more self-reliant and are prepared to 
do any kind of work. They need only 
simple technical training, more employment 
opportunities and better wages. When 
their primary needs of food, clothing and 
shelter are satisfied, they lead contented 
lives. Delinquency among the working 
class is mostly of a casual kind like thievery 
and petty crimes. They resort to large- 
scale violence only when organized and 
motivated by politicians or labour leaders. 

The uplift of the poor is one of the 
major challenges that all developing countries 
are facing. The magnitude of the problem 
may be gauged from the fact that in India 
at least 250 million people are believed to 
be below the poverty line. How much 
harm wrong government policies can cause 
to the masses of people may be judged 
from the fact that the ‘Great Leap 
Forward* experiment of Mao in China led 
to wide-spread famine in which more than 
10 million (30 million, according to U.S. 
experts) people died of starvation between 
1959 and 1962. 

In India the problem of the uplift of 
the poor is made difficult by two factors. 
One is the rise of the middle class. The 
creation of an ever-expanding middle class 
is the overall achievement of the economic 
policies pursued by India after its indepen- 
dence. In capitalist countries power is 
controlled by the upper rich class, and in 
socialist countries power remains with the 
working class or the proletariat (at least 
theoretically) ; but in countries like India, 
which try to combine both capitalism and 
socialism, power gets concentrated in the 
middle class. In these countries capital 

and entrepreneurship are provided by the 

* 

upper rich class or by the government, 
and labour i$ supplied by the working class, 
but it is the middle class which reaps the 
benefits. Wedged in between the upper and 
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the lower classes, the middle class acts as a 
huge filter preventing the fruits of prosperity 
from reaching the poor masses. This 
explains the paradox that though India is 
a major industrial power and produces 
enough food for export, about forty per 
cent of its population still continues to be 
below the poverty line. 

The exclusion of poor people from the 
wealth of their country is economic 
alienation. In India this is compounded 
with caste alienation. A major portion of 
the working class consists of people who 
are outside the caste hierarchy, denied the 
integrating and elevating power of the 
great stream of Hindu culture. Till fifty 
years ago some of their forefathers could 
escape to Fiji and the West Indies, but 
now they have to live and lie in their own 
mother country (it is the middle class 
intellectuals who emigrate now). 

These two — economic alienation and 
caste alienation — are the main problems of 
working class youths in India. The fact 
that this situation still persists in spite of 
parliamentary democracy, independent 
judiciary, free press and highfalutin 
political ideologies shows that the problems 
of poor people — young and old alike — 
cannot be easily solved by educational and 
cultural means alone. It calls for, apart 
from the development of an indigenous 
national philosophy of life and a strong 
undivided political will, the reconstruction 
of the nation’s economy at the grass roots 
level and the gearing of the entire political 
machinery to this supremely important 
task. 

Problems of middle class youths 

We are chiefly concerned with the 
problems of the middle class youth. These 
problems are not primarily economic and 
so do not call for massive political strategies. 
The problems of middle class youths are 



chiefly existential and cultural. Though 
these are the creations of modem social 
conditions, they can be tackled to a great 
extent through individual and institutional 
counselling in colleges, hostels, youth clubs, 
youth camps, churches and Ashramas. These 
existential problems are mainly three : 
social adolescence, search for meaning and 
alienation. 

Social adolescence 

In primitive communities youth is not 
regarded as a transitional phase and a 
social liability but as the very peak of an 
individual’s power and career. Marriage 
takes place quite early in life and the 
activities of the community are controlled 
by the younger members. The situation is 
vastly different in civilized societies. In 
the first place, there is a long gap in time 
between puberty and marriage. Though 
the legal age of consent in most countries 
is 18 and 21 for girls and boys, marriages 
usually take place long after this. This, 
however, is not a new phenomenon and 
human society has through centuries of 
growth developed several social safeguards 
to keep this critical period tension free. But 
in the so-called permissive society of 
modem times these safeguards are either 
wilfully broken or are no longer applicable. 
On the one hand the youngsters are 
exposed to a variety of stimulations and 
temptations and are allowed greater 
freedom, leisure and wealth for indulgence 
and, on the other hand, the moral, legal 

and institutional constraints of traditional 

* 

society are persisting. This social situation 
produces moral ambivalence, feelings of 
guilt and conflicts in the minds of young- 
sters. 

Secondly, the advancement of human 
knowledge, the need for specialized skill in 
engineering, medical and other professions, 
and the sophistication of business and 
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technology have increased so much that 
young people are required to go through, 
quite a long period of education, training, 
apprenticeship and research before they 
gain professional competence and social 
status. This means that modern youths are 
deprived of the type of social power that 
the youths of primitive societies enjoy. 

Delayed marriage and economic depend- 
ence on parents or society extend 
adolescence far beyond the age of physical 
maturity. This artificially extended psy- 
chological adolescence is called social 
adolescence. Much of the uncontrollable 
behaviour at home, campus pranks, teacher 
baiting, eve teasing, rowdyism, organized 
violence and other forms of abnormal 
behaviour exhibited by modern college 
students are only the atavistic expression of 
the frustration of their primitive urges 
caused by social adolescence. 

Social adolescence may be an important, 
unavoidable socialization process. But it 
is made all the more difficult by two other 
factors : success and competition. The 

Darwinian theory of struggle for existence 
is, no doubt, true at the animal level. But 
modern technology has advanced so much 
that human society can now provide all its 
members enough food, clothing and shelter 
without the need for competition. And 

yet, people go on competing with one 
another. Not only that ; the spirit of 
competition is inculcated even in childhood 
with so much emphasis that it has become 
the chief motive power relentlessly driving 
children and youths through their studies 
and games. Unceasing competition produces 
a deep sense of insecurity in young people. 
Alfred Adler (a former disciple of Freud) 
believed this to be one of the chief causes 
of neurosis. The well-known contemporary 
psychologist Rollo May observes : ‘The 

weight placed upon the value of competi- 
tive success is so great in our culture, and 
the anxiety occasioned by the possibility of 



failure to achieve this goal is so frequent, 
that there is reason for assuming that 
individual competitive success is both the 
dominant goal in our culture and the most 
pervasive occasion for anxiety .’ 1 

What do people compete for ? The 
usual answer given is : for success. On 

this point the American social psychologist 
Abrahm Kardiner makes this important 
observation: ‘The anxieties of Western 

man are therefore concerned with success 
as a form of self-realization in the same 
way that salvation was in the Middle 
Ages .’ 2 For a poor man success means 
getting enough food and clothing and a 
good partner in life. For a spiritual man 
success means God realization and salvation. 
What do the others, especially those who 
belong to the middle and upper classes of 
society, mean by success ? Having a big 
bank balance ? Trying to keep up with 
the Joneses ? Getting promotion ? Worldly 
success is an insatiable goal which always 
eludes one’s grasp. To struggle and 
compete for one does not know whafi* 
makes human life meaningless. This takes 
us to the second problem facing the modern 
youth. 

Search for meaning 

The phrase ‘search for meaning’ was 
popularized in the fifties by Viktor Frankl 



t* Rollo May, The Meaning of Anxiety 
(New York: Ronald Press Co. 1950) p. 153. 

Rolloi May further indicates in this book that 
competitive success emerged as a goal during 
the Renaissance in Europe. As Max Weber’s 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism 
shows, the idea of competitive success is Protestant 
Christianity’s legacy to western culture. 

2 - Abraham Kardiner, The Psychological 
Frontiers of Society (Columbia University Press, 
1945) p. 412 

3. or, in Witlian Faulkner’s telling phrase, 
‘the same frantic steeplechase toward nothing’. 
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whose experiences in Nazi concentration 
camps had convinced him that the basic 
quest of mankind is to find out the meaning 
of life. What is meaning ? Meaning is 
the establishment of a relation between an 
object or concept v/ith the self. Any 
activity, knowledge or object which has no 
bearing on his self appears meaningless to 
the person. The search for meaning is only 
a part of man’s larger quest for Self-realiz- 
ation. Youth is the period when this quest 
begins, and even a slight distortion of 
perspective at this stage can make mean- 
ingless a whole life of promise. 

There are several factors in the modem 
way of life which cause meaninglessness in 
young people. First of all comes the fact 
that much of the knowledge gained in 
schools and colleges are of very little use 
in solving the problems of life. It does not 
give them the strength, courage or wisdom 
to deal with their inner urges, to shoulder 
responsibilities, to face critical situations. 
Very often education proves to have no 
relevance to the profession that a person 
is compelled to follow, as happens, for 
instant, when a graduate in biology ends 
up as a bank clerk or a M. Sc. in physics 
becomes a superintendent of police. 

Then comes the shocking realization of 
the contradictory nature of human life. 
Young people soon find out that many of 
their hopes and aspirations will not be 
fulfilled, that the visions of truth, beauty 
and goodness that they had conjured up 
are mirages, that there exists a great gulf 
between appearance and reality, between 
the talk and action of people. Traumatic 
experiences of childhood, disruption of 
family life, and futile wars like the Vietnam 
war undermine the sense of security and 
permanence in young people and leave 
them in a meaningless vacuum. 

There is of course a positive factor in 
modem life which stimulates the search for 
meaning. Science is extending the frontiers 



of human knowledge and revealing new 
dimensions of reality. The exciting dis- 
coveries of astrophysics, atomic physics, 
molecular biology and other branches of 
science are luring the souls of young 
people into new vistas of beauty and 
mystery. But the contact with the new 
dimensions of reality, unless its connection 
with one’s own individual life is clearly 
grasped, can lead to a sense of meaning- 
lessness. On the one hand science has 
eroded the faith of young people in the 
traditional concepts of reality and values 
developed by religion. On the other hand, 
science points to an unknown reality, which 
seems to be too distant and mysterious to 
become the goal of life, and does not 
provide a new set of satisfying values in 

the place of the old set. Without an 

■ 

attainable goal and elevating values life 
becomes meaningless. 

A lienation 

While the search for meaning is leading 
some young people towards higher reality, 
another social process is leading many 
other youngsters away from reality. The 
latter process, known as alienation, is 
becoming a major youth problem in 
industrialized societies. We have already 
mentioned the economic alienation and 
caste alienation of poor people in India. 
This kind of exclusion of a whole class or 
community (which one perceptive writer 
termed ‘internal colonialism’ 4 ) is not what 
sociologists generally mean by the term 
alienation. They use it to refer to the 
sense of estrangement from oneself or from 
society that an individual feels. It is this 
individual form of alienation that plagues 
middle class and upper class youths. 

— 

4< See, Sahasrabudhey, ‘On Alien Political 
Categories’ in Gandhi Marg (New Delhi) No. 47, 
February 1983. 
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spiritual destiny and gets alienated from 
the ultimate Reality. 

The third school is represented by the 
existentialist philosophers. Like Hegel 
they too believe that alienation is an 
inherent property of human life, and not 
something forced upon man by the 
changing social conditions. But according 
to Sartre and others, life is essentially 
meaningless, the absurdity of existence is 
the real truth, and self-estrangement is a 
natural state of affairs. To be ‘authentic’ 
is to have a lucid consciousness that life 
is indeed meaningless and yet commit 
onself through active choice (eg, choosing 
to resist Nazi rule). Soren Kierkegaard, 
stressing the importance of subjective 
experience over objective knowledge, held 
the attaining of an adequate sense of self 
in a world dominated by purposelessness 
and despair to be the central problem of 
alienation. 

Freud and his followers may be said 
to have worked out the inner psychological 
processes involved in alienation. According 
to Freud, the human psyche is structurally 
divided into the unconscious and the 
conscious or, looked at from another 
angle, into the id, ego and superego. The 
unconscious is the seat of primordial 
psychic energy and creativity, and alien- 
ation is the separation of the conscious 
mind from his source. 

All these different theories of alien- 
ation boil down to this inescapable fact 
that the modern individual’s life is out of 
harmony with the rhythms of universal 
life. This is so partly because his self has 
not realized its real spiritual source and 
partly because the self is caught in the 
trammels of the external world, Alienation 
has always been with mankind, but in 
modem times the self of man has been so 
much enslaved by materialistic conditions 
that most people have neither the knowl- 
edge nor the capacity to find out its real 



source. There is not only meaninglessness 
but powerlessness in modern man. Many 
sociologists and psychologists have pointed 
out powerlessness as the chief characteristic 
of alienation. Modern man has the power 
to annihilate a whole population with 
nuclear bombs, he has the power to rocket 
to the moon, but he does not have the 
power to deal with himself, to solve his 

own problems, to realize his own immortal 
source of peace and bliss. 

Nowhere else is the sense of powerless - 
ness more clearly manifested than in the 
present-day youth. And there is nothing 
more that the young people now need than 
a message of strength. This shows the 
indispensable relevance of Swami Vivek- 
ananda, the prophet of spiritual strength, 
in the modern world and the importance 
of spreading his message particularly 
among the youth. 

Counter-culture atid. cultural evolution 

We have seen that the youth all over 
the world have some problems in common. 
This does not, however, mean that the 
mode of expression of the problems or the 
possible solutions to them are the same 
everywhere. These depend upon the 
history, culture and prevailing political 
system of the country. In the East where 
family ties are quite strong and the youth 
do not enjoy much financial independence, 
their problems can still be dealt with at 
the individual level. But in many countries 
of the West the life-styles of alienated 
youths have already developed into a 
subculture which, because of its uncon- 
ventional nature, has been termed ‘counter- 
culture’. 

Counter-culture movements began in 
the 1950s in a somewhat elegant way with 
the British Teddy boys, the San Francisco 
Beatniks, and the German leather- j acke ted 
Halbstarken. Even the Soviet Union had 
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its Stilyagi. Within a decade or two it 
took bizarre forms with the appearance of 
the American anarchist Yippies (Youth 
International Party), Hippies, British 
Skinheads and various types of dropouts in 
other countries. Most of these youths 
belonged to middle and upper classes 
apd had keen sensibilities. A good 
number of them were clearly pathological 
cases. But many others took to uncon- 
ventional ways of life either as a form of 
protest or in an attempt to live a more 
‘authentic’ and meaningful life. In spite of 
the persistence of drug addiction and 
promiscuity, counter-culture has been taking 
more sober and sedate forms under the 
influence of eastern mystical traditions, 
especially Zen and Yoga. At present 
many young people are experimenting with 
communes in which cooperation, holistic 
health and spiritual values are stressed. 

One of the chief characteristics of 
counter-culture is anti-intellectualism or 
anti-scientism. The attitudes and ways of 
thinking of these young men were given 
the status of a new social philosophy by 
Theodore Roszak in his book The Making 
of a Counter-culture which remained a best 
seller in the early 1970s. In his later work 
Where the Wasteland Ends he criticizes the 
West’s bleak ‘mindscape of scientific 
rationality’ and pleads for a return of 
submerged religious sensitivities. Accord- 
ing to Roszak, science’s alleged objectivity 
and its attendant evils have denatured 
man’s personal experience and taken the 
mystery and sacredness out of his life. In 
his eyes reason is a limited human skill, 
only one among many. Insisting on the 
truth of ‘spiritual knowledge and power’ 
Roszak adds, ‘Here is a range of experience 
that we are screening out of our experience in 
the name of what we call knowledge’. In 
other words, an incipient spiritual urge is 
the basic motive force behind counter- 
culture. 



This spiritual urge is still too vague, 
in the form of a Weltschmerz, but many 
thinkers believe that the counterculturists 
are the avant-garde of a spiritual renais- 
sance that has already begun. Some of 
them like Theodore Roszak hold that the 
present-day youth culture and ‘New Age* 
communities prefigure the future civilization 
of mankind. Some others are of the opinion 
that counterculturists represent an atavistic 
aberration, a regression into primitive life, 
whereas the real renaissance is taking place 
among the normal, intellectual, creative 
members of society. To this group belong 
Charles Reich, Fritjof Capra, Alvin Toffler, 
and other up-and-coming thinkers. 

According to these thinkers, the collec- 
tive consciousness of mankind has already 
reached a new critical level and humanity 
is ready for a leap in evolution. Reich 
calls the new social dimension Consciousness 
III. 8 Capra has shown the social implica- 
tions of science and holds Galilean 
reductionism responsible for the present 
crisis in society. According to him, with 
the development of quantum physics and 
General Systems Philosophy (developed by 
Bertalanfly, Needham, Fries and others), 
humanitiy has reached a turning point. 9 
Toffler speaks of three waves of human 
culture. The first wave was agriculture 
with its primitive technology and feudal 
society. The second wave was industry 
with its mechanized technology and its 
capitalist-worker social framework. Now 
the third wave is sweeping through the 
world. At the core of this new wave is 
the electronics revolution which has given 
us the computer and the communications 

8 * Charles A. Reich, The Greening of 
America (New York: Random House, 1970) 

9* Fritjof Capra, The Turning Point (London : 
Flamingo, 1983). For ‘systems’ view see, Ervin 
Laszlo, Introduction to Systems Philosophy (New 
York: Harper Torch Books, 1973) 
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media . 10 According to him the industrial- 
ized society is ‘at the end of its tether’ 
and the new society that is emerging is a 
technological society, not an industrial 
society. Toffler gives considerable import- 
ance to the need for educating children 
and youths to prepare themselves for ‘the 
next stage of liberation’. 

Whether we believe in counter-culture 
or cultural ‘third wave’, it is clear that 
western society is undergoing a rapid 
transformation. Eastern societies cannot 
remain unaffected, and Japan has already 
begun adapting itself to the new situation. 
What are the options before India ? For 
sheer survival in the world India has to 
catch up with the West in industry and 
technology. In these days of awakened 
humanism, wide economic and social 
disparities among the different classes are 
an anachronism and must go. There is, 
however, one thing which India has to 
retain and contribute to other cultures. It 
is spirituality. In an insightful article 
published ten years ago in a Japanese 
magazine the famous historian Arnold 

10 . Alvin Toffler, The Third Wave (New 
York: Bantam Books, 1981) 



Toynbee identified four principles of 
existence which the West should learn 
from the East: contemplation, harmony 

with nature, integration of evil and suffering 
into life, and survival of life after death . 11 
All these principles are based on the science 
of consciousness developed in India. 

It was the firm conviction of Swami 
Vivekananda that by applying the basic 
doctrines of Vedanta, contained in the 
science of consciousness, in day-to-day life 
the whole human society could be trans- 
formed. Though the modalities of Swamiji’s 
‘Practical Vedanta’, as he called it, are yet 
to be fully worked out, the new awakening 
that is sweeping through western countries 
shows that Swamiji’s theory of the spiritual 
transformation of society is right and is the 
need of the hour. If the right type of 
spiritual awareness is created in the minds 
of the youth of the West and the East, 
they can play a great constructive role in 
the reconstruction of humanity. After all, 
the future is theirs. 

11 • cf. Arnold Toynbee, ‘What does the West 
Have to Learn from the East* in PHP (Tokyo) 
August 1974. 



HOW THE HOLY MOTHER INFLUENCES HER 

WESTERN DEVOTEES* 

SWAMI GANESHANANDA 



If you want peace of mind do not look into 
others* faults. Rather look into your own. 
Learn to- make the whole world your own. No 
one is a stranger, my child. The whole world is 
your own. 

These are the last recorded words of 

* A talk given at a public meeting held in 
Belur Math to celebrate the birth anniversary of 
Sri Sarada Devi on 26 December !983. 



Sri Sarada Devi whom we all call, in a 

* 

loving and reverent way, the Holy Mother. 
They were spoken by her to a weeping, 
world-weary lady disciple who had come 
to see her at Udbodhan House a few days 
before she left her mortal body. These 
now immortalized parting words epitomize 
the life and teachings of the Holy Mother. 
They were addressed not merely to that 
mind-troubled devotee near her bedside. 
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but to all of us— women and men, the old 
and the young, the virtuous and the non- 
virtuous — to all of us the world over. And 
they were uttered with the authority bom 
of living certitude, for the Mother had in 
her own blessed life made the whole world 
her very own. And, as she herself stated, 
she knew nothing but peace. Sister 
Nivedita found Mother’s life ‘one long 
stillness of prayer’. 

I don’t think it is necessary here to 
give a biographical account of the Holy 
Mother’s life, or even to try to delve into 
the subtle spiritual meaning of the things 
she said or did. Most of you are familiar 
with her life which has been so admirably 
recorded by her close disciples. I am just 
a beginning student still trying to under- 
stand the deeper spiritual meaning of her 
life. The desire to understand it better is 
one of the main reasons I have come back 
to India — to learn in whatever way I 
possibly can. 

And so perhaps it might be more 
fitting for me to touch on one particular 
aspect or significance of her life, and that 
is its impact on the western devotees and 
sympathizers of the Ramakrishna move- 
ment. Impact is probably not the correct 
or the best word. It carries with it the 
idea of a jolt or shock or at least some 
drastic or dramatic change. The influence 
of the Holy Mother is certainly dramatic, 
but it is more a gentle influence — one that 
conies : through an expression of love, 
compassion, tenderness, and acceptance of 
one- and all. I think it is these gentle 
qualities that first and foremost attract 
westerners — especially her acceptance of 
one: and all, no matter how unfit and 
worldly they might be. 

Western people are not totally unaware 
of their shortcomings. Many of us have 
run the gamut of the materialistic so-called 
‘advantages’ in life. We have worked hard 
to gain them, often at the expense of other 



peoples. And we have found that the 
affluence and so-called technological 

4 

advantages, which we were brought up to 
believe would solve all life’s problems and 
quite naturally give us peace of mind, have 
not done so. Many have found that it was 
all a hollow dream, or just plain delusion. 

This is why the West is looking for a 
meaningful life with a promise that will 
hold true with a goal that will really give 
peace of mind. If you look for a reflection 
of this longing for an inner spiritual life 
in western newspapers, television, movies, 
and politics, you are not likely to find it 
there. Of course, this negative expression 
of the media is what still comes to us even 
here in India so loudly. There are 
unfortunately still plenty of greedy people 
in the West who have not run the full 
gamut of experience and who still hold on 
to the insatiable materialistic goal. Negative 
noise is always louder than positive noise. 
You may, on the other hand, find the true 
echo of that more positive, quieter voice 
of the western man’s soul in our poetry, 
art, and humanitarian institutions and 
social service schemes. This seldom 
makes newspaper headlines or sells movies 
or fulfils the power craze of politicians. 
This more positive but subtle expression 
you will find mostly in the hearts of quiet 
individuals. Unfortunately here in India 

you see only a few of these sincere seekers 

* 

who come all the way to the East over- 
coming difficult cultural barriers. There 
are countless more who have to stay at 
home in their glittering cities, but who have 
learned the truth of that old saying: ‘All 
that glitters is not gold’. 

More and more of these Americans 
are coming into touch with the religious 
philosophy of the East and finding in it 
meaning, hope and lasting promise. 
Naturally, I am most familiar with our 
Ramakrishna centres in the West and 
although they are relatively small in 
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number compared to other more flamboyant 
eastern religious groups, our centres are by 
and large a good index of what is happen- 
ing in the West. In a great way it is a 
fulfilment of Swamiji’s prophecy that the 
West will grow spiritually through the 
subtle influence of Vedanta as interpreted 
and energized by Sri Ramakrishna. 
Certainly Swami Vivekananda gave the 
best years of his life to sowing the seed 
of this spiritual revival in the West. 

One of the more understandable 
shortcomings of us American devotees is 
what I call a spiritual inferiority complex. 
Sri Ramakrishna to us, of course, epitomizes 
the goal. His life and teaching, brought 
to us at the turn of the century by Swamiji 
who also was a living example, are what 
we look up to. They give us our first 
inspiration. They give all those great 
principles of Vedanta which could trans- 
form our lives: harmony of religion, 

synthesis of the four main yogas, the 
ultimate oneness of Reality, and the 
certitude of direct spiritual experience. 
The West has been hungering for these 
life-giving principles for ages. The West is 
now suffering from spiritual malnutrition. 
But after the initial jolt of finding out all 
of this, comes the difficulty of trying to 
put it into practice. Meditation — I mean 

the deeper illuminating real meditation— 
eludes many of us. This often makes us 
feel unworthy and impure. Sri Ramakrishna 
and Swamiji appear to be so high above 
our reach that we hardly know what to 
do. This is what I mean by the spiritual 
inferiority complex that many westerners 
have. Of course it should not be this way. 
In theory we are all the Atman, ever pure, 
ever free, ever perfect. But as you all 
know, there is a great difference between 
theory and actual practice. And this is 
where the Holy Mother comes in. 

As I mentioned earlier, aside from her 
strong but gentle influence, which is full 



of tenderness, love and compassion, there 
is the wonderful attraction for us 

Americans: her acceptance of all. She 

said, ‘I am the mother to the wicked, as I 
am the mother of the virtuous. Whenever 
you are in distress, just say to yourself “I 
have a mother’’ \ What a wonderfully 
warm and reassuring acceptance this is. 
And should we ever doubt the authority of 
this statement, we could recall how Sri 
Ramakrishna himself regarded this very 

special relationship with his wife. Shortly 
after she had first .come to Dakshineswar 
to live with him as a beautiful young 
woman of almost 18 years, he asked her 
point blank, ‘Have you come here to 
drag me down to the life of the world ?’ 
‘Certainly not’, she replied without a 

moment’s hesitation, ‘Why should I 

entangle you in the world ? I am here to 
help you realize your spiritual ideal.’ And 
when she on her part asked him one day 
how he regarded her, he told her that he 
saw no difference between her, his own 
mother and the Divine Mother Kali. And 
as we all remember, soon after that on an 
auspicious night he arranged in his room 
a special worship of the Divine Mother. 
Sarada took the place of the deity and her 
husband offered her formal worship. 
Through this worship Sri Ramakrishna 
awakened the divine Mother in her. From 
that time on, though she played the role 
of a traditional Indian wife, looking humbly 
on Sri Ramakrishna as the Lord himself 
and depending on his guidance, Sarada 
Devi became the Holy Mother. That he 
intended to prepare her for her future role 
as spiritual leader after he left this world 
is evidenced by the way he trained her not 
only in the practical everyday things such 
as personal conduct and caring for guests 
but also in spiritual disciplines. During 
that formal worship of her as the Divine 
Mother he had offered at her feet all the 
fruits of his own spiritual practices. All 
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his spiritual wealth was hers henceforth. 
Thus this simple girl* born and brought up 
in a small village, was transformed into a 
Veritable goddess. And although she spent 
the rest of her life trying to hide her real 
nature, she was fully aware of it and all 
that it meant. 

Some people question why the Holy 
Mother tried to hide her divinity. A 
sceptical doubter might say, ‘Oh, that’s 
just an easy way to make a saint out of 
an ordinary woman*. But most of us 
westerners don’t look at it that way. The 
easy approachability which the Holy 
Mother offered — that of a compassionate, 
loving mother who accepts all — that is 
precisely what we all need. And had not 
the Holy Mother played this role of easy 
accessibility, she might have seemed so 
lofty and far away that we could not hope 
to reach her. There were, however, a few 
times when she did admit her true divine 
nature and we are glad for these self- 
revelations also. In later life she once 
admitted ‘The Master regarded all creatures 
as manifestations of the Divine Mother. 
He left me behind to manifest the Mother- 
hood of God.’ 

Sometimes we find people who try to 
make an issue of who was actually 
greater, Sri Ramakrishna or the Holy 
Mother. This, of course, is a pointless 
waste of time, and only shows a misunder- 
standing of the teachings of both. We all 
have different tendencies and needs and, 
as Sri Ramakrishna so frequently said, we 
must choose one of the various expressions 
of divinity and follow one of the paths, 
though all of them lead ultimately to the 
one goal of God realization. In Sri 
Ramakrishna and the Holy Mother there 
is a mysterious and unfathomable unity of 
the Supreme Spirit. Swami Saradananda 
has beautifully compared their relationship 
to that between the fire and its burning 
power. 
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A second great quality of the Holy 
Mother which attracts westerners and 
makes her such a great influence in our 
lives is her practicality. She was extremely 
practical and considered the little everyday 
things very important in spiritual life. It 
is all very well to have a nice place for 
meditation practice. But some of us may 
carry it too far. In the West I’ve seen 
special rooms for meditation constructed 
in private homes. They are expensively 
made soundproof with airconditioning and 
thermostatically controlled temperature. 
Some are even equipped with stereophonic 
sound systems so that soothing music may 
put one in the right mood for meditation. 
There may be upholstered chairs or soft 
cushions and beautiful draperies. These 
lavish furnishings conjure Up a world of 
fantasy for the would-be meditator or he 
may even end up falling asleep. True 
meditation, as all of us who have attempted 
it know fully well, is not easy thing. It 
requires constant practice over a long 
period of time. It is far better to honestly 
recognize our limitations and utilize our 
time in a balanced variety of spiritual 
practices. Then, even our short but regular 
attempts at meditation will be much more 
fruitful. 

I remember learning a good lesson 
about this personal honesty concerning 
meditation. It was during my early 
monastic years and I was sitting on the 
steps of our Hollywood temple with an 
older American monk. He was very 
particular about how he used the word 

meditation, and he had just shocked me 

• * 

by confessing that he didn’t think he had 
ever really meditated except perhaps for a 
few blessed moments when his mind had 
become deeply concentrated for a second 
or two. He noticed the look of disappoint- 
ment on my face. ‘Don’t worry about it 
brother,’ he consoled me. ‘It is worth all 
the possible effort you can give, and there 
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really isn’t anything else so worthwhile in 
this life.’ Those few seconds of deep 
meditation that he had just mentioned 
had, however, sustained him all those 
years. Then he put his hand on my 
shoulder and added, ‘Now it’s time for us 
to go into the temple and “sit” quietly.’ 
He didn’t use the word ‘meditate’, but 
added confidently, ‘We can make japa, and 
we can pray, and these are the practices 
which will purify the mind and, someday, 
lead us to true meditation.’ This is the 
practical approach that the Holy Mother 
used and this old American monk had 
come under her spell and was deeply 



way is also greatly appreciated by us. 

A third great influence the Holy Mother 
has made on the minds of the western 
devotees might be called a balancing of the 
head and the heart. The need for this 
inner harmony has been stressed by Swami 
Vivekananda and many of the other 
direct disciples of Sri Ramakrishna, but 
the Holy Mother’s demonstration and 
practice of it is unusual. In -terms of 
Indian thought, the balancing of reason 
and emotion means harmonizing Jnana 
and Bhakti. 

Western civilization also prides itself 
on being rational, on the development of 



devoted to her. I try always to remember the organized mental process called the 
that lesson. scientific method, which along with other 

In the West we are conditioned to favourable factors has given rise to what 
admire that which is big, spectacular and is called modern technology. In the 
instantaneous. This kind of conditioning beginning of this technological develop- 
can also influence our attitude to spiritual ment western people had hoped that it 
life if we are not careful. In spiritual life would solve all of life’s problems. Now 
it is the apparently little things that count we are finding that it can never do this, 

and the Holy Mother emphasized this rather it may even destroy us all, and the 

point very much. She did it not only planet Earth to boot. Why ? Because 

through her teachings but also through her the head has not been balanced by the 



mundane, everyday life. Think of the heart. Reason has not been tempered by 
hours she must have spent in the prepara- the feelings of compassion and love, 
tion of food for the Master and for the There are undoubtedly some atheists and 



many disciples and guests at Dakshineswar. materialists who will argue this point. 
And think of the endless number of humble But there are also a few exceptionally 
household chores she engaged herself in great thinkers belonging to the top level of 
till the end of her life. She looked upon the scientific community, recognized as 
these daily tasks as an act of worship and authorities in their various scientific fields. 



never uttered a word of complaint about who have realized that pure science and 
them. One of her well-known teachings true religion are coming closer and closer 
is: ‘Many are known to do great works together. And now some are admitting 

under the stress of some strong emotion, that the experienced inner realities discover- 
But one’s true nature is known from the ed by those ancient Vedic sages may in 
manner in which one does one’s insignifi- fact be the Ultimate Truth. The multifar- 



cant daily tasks.’ ious, phenomenal universe is just an illusory 

Western people pride themselves on expression of the One Ultimate Reality, 
being practical, but we are not always so We are deluded by an inscrutable veil of 
especially in spiritual life. The Holy ignorance called Maya. How to break 
Mother has shown us how to be practical through it ? By reason or by intuitive 
in spiritual life and so her influence in this feeling ? By head or by heart ? By Jnana 
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or Bhakti ? What Mother’s life teaches 
us is that it should be done by harmoniz- 
ing both. 

When the fatal cancer finally took Sri 
Ramakrishna’s life, the Holy Mother was 
grief-stricken. She was removing her 
bracelets and ornaments and preparing to 
live the traditional life of a Hindu widow. 
Her emotions and feelings were the first 
and natural reaction. Then the Master 
appeared before her in a profound vision, 
took hold of her hands and said, ‘Why 
are you behaving like a widow ? Am I 
dead ? I have just moved from one room 
to another.’ Since then Mother never 
expressed her sorrow at her personal loss. 
As Sister Nivedita has remarked. Mother 
was always calm and radiated joy. 

For most of us when the chips are 
down, when we are confronted with the 
most challenging tests, the emotions take 
over and reason falls by the wayside. 
Witness that song in the Gospel of Sri 
Ramakrishna — ‘Oh Mother, make me mad 
with Thy love. What need have I for 
knowledge or reason ?’ Many saints have 
followed this path of Bhakti, and reached 
the highest goal. The life of Sri Sarada 
Devi helps us westerners to realize that 
we need the heart as well as the head. 

Outwardly the Holy Mother’s influence 
in the West has been exercised through 
her role as the support and complement 
to the life of Sri Ramakrishna. But at a 
deeper spiritual level she has exerted a 
direct, personal influence on the minds of 
many westerners through her self-giving, 
all-forgiving, all-accepting, easily approach- 
able and accessible motherhood on the 
one hand and her immense practicality 
and robust common sense on the other. 
She makes us realize that we should give 
up our grandiose spiritual day dreams and 
must start from where we are, climbing 
every rung of the spiritual ladder, not to 
think that we can egoistically make one 



big jump through some miracle of 
meditation and all at once reach the top 
of superconsciousness. By spiritualizing 
the small, mundane activities of every day 
life we must learn to keep our minds on 
God. And only after this interior 
recollectedness has become habitual will 
our attempts at meditation be fruitful. To 
accomplish all this the head and the heart 
must be balanced. We westerners who 
have so often over-emphasized the import- 
ance of reason, must strike a balance 
between it and emotions. The Holy 
Mother has taught us that both are 
necessary in spiritual life. 

Two days ago, when I discovered that 
I was to stand up here along with the rest 
of these respected Swamis and say a few 
words, I was a little perplexed as to what 
I might talk about. So I quietly asked a 
young Swami what I should do. He must 
have understood that I was a bit anxious, 
and he answered me comfortingly, ‘Just 
say what is in your heart. Tell us how 
you feel about the Holy Mother.’ That 
also, I realized, would not be so easy to 
do. The Holy Mother means a great deal 
to me, perhaps more than I could rightly 
put into words. I chose rather to say 
something in general terms hoping that my 
audience consisting chiefly of the devotees 
of Sri Ramakrishna, all children of the 
Holy Mother, would intuitively understand 
what I failed to express. Let me now 
conclude my short talk with one little 
personal anecdote coming to you straight 
from my heart. I think it sums up what 
perhaps many other Americans feel about 
the Holy Mother. 

A little over four years ago, in 1979, 
when my American brother monk and I 
came to take our vows of sannyasa here at 
Belur Math, we were not very well 
prepared. What I mean is that owing to 
the constant use of socks and shoes, our 
feet were very soft and our knees and legs 
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were not as flexible as yours are. So 
squatting cross-legged for a long time gave 
us great pain. Eating with our fingers 
was a new experience. Wearing a dhoti 
was a strange feeling and we were never 
quite sure it was going to stay on. All of 
this might seem quite silly to you who are 
naturally habituated to all this. But for 
us it consumed a lot of out energy. And 
of course, meeting so many new faces all 
at once and not knowing Bengali were an 
added strain. A lot of this might have 
been avoided if we had been better pre- 
pared. At any rate, after the first two 
weeks when we finally had our chance to 
visit the village of Jayrambati, the birth- 
place of the Holy Mother, we were feeling 
totally exhausted. My brother monk had 
even become quite sick and I was worried 
about him. 

Soon after my arrival I happened to be 
sitting in the Mother’s temple after the 
evening worship. Almost everyone else 



had left. I just sat there gazing at the 
beautiful marble image of the Holy Mother 
and thinking about her life — about her 
great love, about the hardships she had 

to put up with, how she bore them all so 

• % 

willingly, how she accepted all those 
destitute ones that came to her as her very 
own children. And I quietly spoke out 
my feelings in a whisper, ‘Mother, I am 
finally here. I don’t know how we did it 
but we are finally here in this holy place 
of yours*. And then the last lines of Sri 
Chaitanya’s prayer which we chant in 
English came out to mind, so I added them 
also: ‘Do with me what Thou wilt. For 

Thou art my heart’s beloved. Thou and 
Thou alone.’ All on a sudden I felt as if 
a great burden had been taken off from my 
heart. I felt relaxed and peaceful, both 
physically and mentally. 

And then that great and wonderful 
sense of quiet assurance filled my heart: 
‘Always remember, you have a mother.* 



{Continued from page 506) 



a friend of mine, for whose judgement and 
opinions I had the greatest regard. His 
life has been most useful. The State of 
Junagad owes him much, and I am afraid 
his health was affected by overwork and 
anxiety. I regret that Gujarat is deprived 
of the services of a man whose mature 
experience should have been so valuable. 
The Bombay Presidency has lost its most 
worthy and most able citizen. Men like 
Mr. Haridas Viharidas are rare in India 
and in all countries. I know how deeply 
you all will feel his loss.’ Lord Harris 
wrote from 1 his county seat Belmont 
Faversham, to say he was much distressed 
to hear of the decease of his friend Mr. 
Haridas Viharidas, whose death is a great 
loss to the British Raj in Western India, 
for his common sense and great experience 
in administration were a great source of 



strength to rely on when advice was 
needed. 

In the Memorial Fund Circular, which 
is now being distributed, the good qualities 
of Mr. Haridas are aptly, and withal not 
extravagantly, summed np in these words: 
‘His many public and private virtues, 
prominent among which were integrity, 
straightforwardness, political sagacity, 
impartiality, spirit of altruism, devotedness 
to duty, and in short ‘plain living and high 
thinking’ have won him the love and esteem 
of all good persons who came in contact 
with him. And it is certain that the 

V 

remembrance of his sterling qualities will 
continue to exercise great influence over a 
still wider circle. 

Subscriptions already obtained from 
men of eminence are nearly Rs. 12,500/-. 

{Concluded) 





HARIDAS, ‘THE GLADSTONE OF INDIA’ 

SWAMI EKATMANANDA 
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It was at this time in early 1892 that 
Swami Vivekananda, then a wandering 
monk, came into Haridas’s life. 

After a short stay at Limbdi, the Swami left 
for Junagad with letters of introduction from the 
Thakore Saheb to his friends there and 
elsewhere... At Junagad he was the guest of 
Haridas Viharidas Desai, [the Dewan of the 
State, who was so charmed with his company 
that every evening he, with all the State 
officials, used to meet the Swami and converse 
with him until late at night .4 Girnar, about two 
miles from Junagad, is a place of pilgrimage 
(the mount is about 3,600 ft high)...; his 
pilgrimage to the place brought on a yearning 
to be absorbed in spiritual practices ; for 
he soon sought out a solitary cave, where 
he practised meditation for a few days. While 
he was there, the Dewan took all possible care 
of him. This is known from the letter the 
Swami wrote to him from Mt. Girnar: 4 Very 

kind of you to send up a man inquiring about 
my health and comfort. But that’s quite of a 
piece with your fatherly character. I am all 
right here. Your kindness has left nothing more 
to be desired here. I hope soon to see you in 
a few days. I don’t require any conveyance 



4. The Life of Swami Vivekananda By His 
Eastern and Western Disciples (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama. 1979) Vol. 1, p. 290. 
Henceforward cited as Life. 



while going down. Descent is very bad, and the 
ascent is the worst part of the job, that’s the 
same in everything in the world. My heartfelt 
gratitude to you.’5 This place (Junagad) seems 
to have been a centre from which he (Swamiji) 
made a number of side trips through Kathiawar 
and to Kutch.6 It appears from the Swami’s 
letter of April 26, 1892, written from Baroda to 
Dewan Haridas Viharidas Desai, that his first 
stop after Palitana was Nadiad, where he stayed 
at the Dewanji’s house. He wrote: ‘I had not 

the least difficulty in reaching your house from 
the station of Nadiad. And your brothers, they 
are what they should be, your brothers. May 
the Lord shower his choicest blessings on your 
family. I have never found such a glorious 
one in all my travels.,.. I am going off this 
evening to Bombay... More from Bombay.’7 

During Swami Vivekananda’s long stay 
at Junagad with breaks now and then, 
Haridas had obviously apprised him of his 
State's problems created by the British 
Political Agent. Hence Swamiji wrote to 
the Dewan from Poona on the 15th June, 
1892: 

It is a long time since I heard from you... 
Perhaps by this time every hitch has been 



5- Life, Pp. 291-292 
6. Life, p. 294 
7- Life, p. 300 
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removed from your way in Junagad ; at least I 
hope so. I am very anxious to know about 
your health, especially that sprain, you know... I 
hope you would gratify me by a speedy reply. 
With my sincerest respects and gratitude and 
prayers for you and yours...’ 

The difficulties were somehow straight- 
ened through the integrity and fortitude 
of Haridas. 

When his youngest brother Gopaldas, 
then Assistant Revenue Commissioner in 

9 

Bhavnagar, sought his approval for having 
a horse-carriage, Haridas chided him 
saying that the former’s emoluments did 
not justify such a luxury. He once told 
his younger brother Gopaldas who was 
then in Bhavnagar State as Revenue 
Commissioner that politics was based 
mostly on untruth whereas the key to his 
own success was strict adherence to truth. 

He now really yearned for complete 
rest after nearly a decade of hard work in 
Junagad and wanted to retire. The ruler 
Nawab Rasulkhanji reluctantly granted 
him leave for a year. 

Haridas studied Advaita Vedanta 
seriously and also would visit temples 
religiously. Questioned how he could 
nurture two different types of spiritual 
practice, he would persuasively reply that 
in order to instil in the younger generation 
genuine faith in God and effectively 
suggest to them to take regularly to religious 
exercise for realizing Him, he set an 
example. And would add that one should 
not go in for abstruse philosophy without 
faith in and devotion to God ; otherwise 
one would get confused, turn a sceptic and 
ruin oneself. 

At the end of Haridas’s leave, Nawab 
Rasulkhanji wanted him to rejoin the State 
service. But Haridas did not relent for 
his own reasons. Consequently he was 
given another year of furlough. Taking 
advantage of it, the British Government in 
its appointment of the Royal Commission 



on Opium included Haridas Viharidas as 
one of its members, the only other Indian 
member being the Maharaja of Darbhanga. 
It was chaired by Lord Brassey. 

From the next few letters of Swamiji 
written to Haridas from different places 
on different dates, prior to his Westward 
voyage, it is clear that he kept in touch 
with the Diwan and the latter too was 
deeply interested amidst his responsibilities 
of the State, in Swamiji and his dynamic 
mission. Close association with Swamiji 
generated in Haridas a sort of distaste for 
mundane matters. 

In Swamiji’s letter to him, written a 
little over a week before he set sail for the 
U.S.A., dated 22nd May, 1893, we see 
Swamiji encouraging Haridas in his 
spiritual pursuit. 

Often and often, we see that the very best of 
men even are troubled and visited with 
tribulations in this world ; it may be inexplicable ; 
but it is also the experience of my life that the 
heart and core of everything here is good, that 
whatever may be the surface waves, deep down 
and underlying everything, there is an infinite 
basis of goodness and love ; and so long as we 
do not reach that basis, we are troubled; but 
having reached that zone of calmness, let winds 
howl and tempests rage. The house which is 
built on a rock of ages cannot shake... 

May the blows you have received draw you 
closer to- that Being who is only one to be loved 
here and hereafter, so that you may realise Him 
in everything past, present, and future, and find 
everything present or lost in Him and Him 
alone. Amen! 

After Swami Vivekananda burst forth 
as the triumphant hero of Chicago Parlia- 
ment of Religions, he wrote to Haridas a 
fine letter, dated 15th November, 1893. 

During November-December 1893, in 
connection with the work of the Opium 
Commission, Haridas went to Calcutta and, 
taking the opportunity, met Swami Vivek- 
ananda’s mother and brothers, as we learn 
from Swamiji’s touching letter to him from 
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Chicago, dated 29th January, 1894: ‘You 
had been to see my poor mother and 
brothers...’ 

And in his next letter to Haridas, again 
from Chicago, dated 20th June, 1894, 
Swamiji gives Haridas his plan of work 
for the regeneration of India and Hinduism. 

The Diwan had the satisfaction that he 
had done his best to the State with regard 
to a number of things. As Diwan he was 
in the midst of politics but never belonged 
to it. By the time the work of the 
Commission ended, Junagad was again 
confronted with some problems. At the 
Nawab’s passionate insistence on rejoining 
the State, Haridas willy-nilly agreed but, 
after a few months, handed over charge to 
the new Diwan Chunilal Sarabhai and 
retired for good. The Nawab then offered 
Haridas five villages as a hereditary 
endowment for his selfless service to the 
State. Haridas who disapproved of the 
feudal system remarked humorously that 
while he had managed as many as 900 
villages, the proposal of the Ruler that he 
should handle just five appeared ironical. 
He added that he had minor sons, and 
later on it would be difficult to look after 
the property from Nadiad, a distance of 
over 300 miles. At this, Nawab Rasulkhanji, 
with the knowledge and consent of Haridas 
credited to Junagad State Treasury rupees 
one lakh and advised the administration 
that the interest thereon be given to the 
executor’s two sons. Here it may be 
mentioned that when, fifteen years after his 
death, the then State Administrator of 
Junagad instituted an enquiry into the 
financial management of the State during 
his Diwanship, nothing irregular or 
incriminating, despite thorough scrutiny, 
was detected and the interest on the Trust 
amount was continued to be given to his 
sons. Indeed, Haridas emerged unsullied 
out of the ‘fire- test’ ( agni-pafiksa ) even 
after his death! 



Now some vested interests in America 
raised all sorts of scandalous charges 
against the character and conduct of Swami 
Vivekananda. But, although he 

...scorned to defend himself publicly, he felt 
that an explanation was due from him to the 
intimate friends in America who had so 

generously and trustingly helped and supported 
him these many months. Indeed, if he 
did not give them some assurance, his silence 
could be construed as a tacit admission 
of fraudulence, and it would be impossible for 
him to remain in America... To Professor John 
Henry Wright, who had made possible his 
appearance at the Parliament of Religions by 
vouching for his fitness Jo be a delegate, the 
Swami sent every scrap of favourable Indian 
testimony that he could gather... In May he 
wrote from his hotel m Boston to the Professor: 
‘...If you like, I would send you over from 
Chicago some letters from Indian Princes and 
ministers — one of these ministers was one of the 
Commissioners of the late Opium Commission 
that sat under Royal Commission in India 
(meaning Diwan Haridas Viharidas). If you 
like, I will have them write to you to convince 
you of my not being a cheat...’ 

...He had written on April 26 to Isabelle 
McKindley,... ‘the mail you sent yesterday from 
India was really... good news after a long 
interval. There is a beautiful letter from 
Dewanji (Haridas Viharidas Desai, the Dewan 
of Junagad and Opium Commissioner whom 
Swamiji had mentioned to Prof. Wright.)’ ...As 
far as we know, the letter the Swami sent 
to Professor Wright from the Dewanji of 
Junagad is no longer extant. But it was to this 
latter noble friend that the Swami now poured 
out the despair of his heart... 8 

in his letter to him dated June 20, 1894. 
It was perhaps in response to this letter 
that the Diwanji Haridas Viharidas Desai 
wrote to Mr. G.W. Hale in staunch defence 
of his beloved Swami Vivekananda. His 
letter, which was dated August 2, 1894, has 
come to light recently. He wrote: 

Sir, I hope you will excuse my troubling you 
with this letter. I learn with regret that some 
people have given out in America that Swami 

8- Life, Pp. 487-489 
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Shri Vivekanandaji is not what he appears to 
be in public there. Allow me to tell you as a 
friend of his that the Swami is known to me 
for some years. I respect and revere him very 
much. He is sincere to the avocation he has 
disinterestedly taken up for the good of the 
people at large. He has given up his family and 
social connections since about 12 years and has 
devoted himself entirely to the good of his own 
soul and that of others. He went to Chicago 
only with the avowed object of enlightening the 
American nation with the true religion of the 
Hindus, the knowledge of which he has acquired 
so much as to win the admiration of those who 
are in a position to appreciate it. He is a true 
friend of the Hindus and a staunch advocate of 
their religion. I saw his house, mother and 
brothers in Calcutta where I was in November 
and December last, to serve as a member of the 
Royal Commission on Opium. He does not 
keep any connection with his relations etc. 
because he has long renounced the worldly 
connections and become a sannyasi. I send you 
by Book-Post a small pamphlet, the perusal of 
which will introduce my humble self to you. 
You are welcome to make use of this letter in 
any way you think proper for the sake of truth 
and fair play... 

‘Your kind notes to G.W. Hale has been 
very gratifying,’ Swamiji was to write in 
September to the Dewanji, ‘as I owed them 
that much.’8 

In November-December 1894 one more 
inspiring letter, apparently the last to him, 
dated Chicago, November (?), 1894 reached 
Haridas from Swami Vivekananda. 

When Haridas returned to his native 
home after retirement, Nadiad gave him a 
grand civic reception. He then got all the 
joint-family properties including those 
purchased with his own earnings divided 
equally amongst all the five brothers 
(including himself). His old mother, 
Hetaba, suggested that a small part of the 
properties be allotted to his two sons in 
addition to their rightful share of their 
father’s properties. Haridas consoled her 
saying that the two sons would receive the 
interest on the amount lying in their favour 
at Junagad and that this extra income would 



be adequate enough. She was immensely 
gratified and compared him to the eldest 
of the Pandava brothers. 

In the said division of the properties, a 
plot of open land adjoining the 100-room 
ancestral house, fell to the lot of Gopaldas, 
the fourth and youngest brother of Haridas. 
Bechardas, the second younger brother got 
a cluster of dilapidated out-houses. When 
moher Hetaba desired an alternative for 
Gopaldas, Haridas said that what Bechardas 
got was no better. Hetaba argued that the 
latter had the will and ability to build a 
house for himself. Haridas fully satisfied 
her by pointing out that on his own he 
had presented his youngest brother, who 
had been promoted as Revenue Commis- 
sioner of Bhavnagar State, with a fine 
hackney carriage, and adding ‘You will be 
happy to see ‘‘Nana” (meaning Gopaldas) 
build in due course a beautiful house on 
that open land.’ Truly, in 1908, thirteen 
years after the passing away of Haridas, 
‘Nana* got a sturdy and attractive house 
built there. 

Haridas donated Rs. 10,000/- to the 
Bombay University for giving scholarship 
to two students who would stand at the 
top in the matriculation examination from 
the Nadiad High School. Later, this 
responsibility was taken over by the 
Gujarat University. 

A conference of the people of his 
community (Patels) in his region convened 
by Haridas under the presidentship of the 
Gaikwar of Baroda resolved to carry out 
several necessary reforms, of which the 
abolition of dowry system took priority 
and was immediately put into practice in 
his own family. 

For serving admirably on the Royal 
Commission on Opium, Lord Brussey had 
proposed to the British Government the 
conferment of knighthood on Haridas who, 
sad to say, passed away before the decision 
was taken. 
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As predicted by the Palthar Chati holy 
man in 1888, six weeks before his 55th 
birthday, 

Haridas Viharidas Desai breathed his last 
peacefully at 1 am on Monday, the 17th June, 
1895. He had just returned from a visit to' 
Junagad, on the invitation of the Vazir Saheb, 
after a stay there of a fortnight. When he went 
to and came back from Junagad, he was quite 
hale and hearty. After a week, he had an 
attack of slight fever which he did not mind. 
It continued for three days. On the fourth day, 
quite unexpectedly his temperature rose to 104 
degrees. Still he was the same jolly good soul 
that he always had been. On Sunday he seemed 
to be well, for he could write to his distant 
friends. He was rash perhaps to take his bath 
that day. In the afternoon the fever began to 
rise and rose to 107 degrees. Up to 6 pm he 
was perfectly conscious and wore his winning 
smile, replying to inquiries. Then he fell into a 
calmness which seemed to be sleep, but it was 
the sleep of death. In death, as in life, he was 
all peace. In his last moments he expressed 
no anxiety about himself or those near and dear 
to him.9 

The Gujarati poet Dalpatram Dayabhai 
wrote on the demise of Haridas a moving 
poem wherein he lamented ‘Haridas has 
carried away (Jiar) the lustre of not only 

i 

his contemporary Dewans but also of the 
later ones, to my belief.’ 

Learning belatedly from a nephew of 
Haridas about his passing away, Swami 
Vivekananda hurriedly wrote to the former 
from New York on the 2nd March, 1896 10 
tersely refering to the great-souled Haridas 
thus: 

228 West 39th Street, 
New York, the 2nd March, 1896 

Dear Friend, 

Excuse my delay in replying to your 
beautiful note. 



9* Reis and Rayyet (Prince and Peasant) — 
Weekly English Newspaper, Calcutta: Saturday, 

June, 1895 

'to* This letter is not yet added to> the 
‘Epistles’ of Swamiji in his Complete Works. 
The Bengali translation of it was published in 



Your uncle was a great soul, and his whole 
life was given to do good to his country. Hope 
you will all follow in his footsteps. 

I am coming to India this winter, and cannot 
express my sorrow that I will not see Haridas 
Bhai once more. 

He was a strong noble friend, and India 
has lost a good deal in losing him. 

I am going to England very soon where 1 
intend to pass the summer, and in winter next 
I come to India. 

Recommend me to your uncles and friends. 

Ever always the wellwisher of your family, 

Vivekananda 

PS My English address is C/o E.T. Sturdy, Esq, 
High View, Caversham, Reading, England. 

PRESS REPORTS ON THE DEATH OF 

MR. HARIDAS VIHARIDAS DESAI 

The Bombay Gazette (News) 

Ahmedabad, June 18: All Nadiad was 

thrown yesterday morning into heavy 
mourning by the sad and unexpected death 
of Mr. Haridas Viharidas, Dewan of 
Junagad. The deceased gentleman was 
much respected, and his sudden death came 
like a thunderbolt. He suffered from 
remittent fever for about four days. On 
Sunday, the temperature rose to 107 degrees 
in the morning, and there were no signs of 
alarm until 6 pm after which the doctors 

Udbodhan vol 75, No. 9, p. 457. About a decade 
and a half ago the present writer had the 
occasion to visit Nadiad, see the house and 
room in which Swami Vivekananda sojourned, 
and procure from a grandson of late Haridas 
the thirteen original letters of Swamiji, written 
to his ‘Dear Dewanji Saheb’. A year or so later, 
he again went to Nadiad and luckily got from 
another grandson of Haridas Viharidas the 
original letter of Swamiji referred to above 
(dated 2.3.1896), together with the old Tanpura 
with which Swamiji had sung melodious songs 
during his stay in Nadiad at the ancestral house 
of Haridas. At present, while the said fourteen 
original letters are in the archives of Belur Math, 
the stringed musical instrument is at the Rama- 
krishna Math, Rajkot. 
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almost gave up hopes of his recovery, and 
the patient breathed his last at 1 am 
yesterday. All schools and Government 
offices were closed, and all business 
suspended out of respect to his memory. 

The Bombay Gazette (Editorial): Tuesday, 
June 18, 1895 

We regret to announce that a telegram 
has been received in Bombay stating that 
Mr. Haridas Viharidas, the late Dewan 
of Junagad, died there yesterday. ...In all 
the principalities (where he worked for 
shorter or longer time singlemind edly), 
Mr. Haridas left behind him a reputation 
as an energetic hard-working administrator, 
and a consistent reformer of abuses. That 
the welfare and prosperity of both ruler 
and ruled were safe in his hands was 
shown by the improvements he succeeded 
in effecting in the several States in which 
he occupied high positions. Beyond the 
limits of the Indian Empire, the deceased 
statesman will be best remembered as a 
member of the Opium Commission, and 
by a strange coincidence, the mail arriving 
a few hours before his death has brought 
the full text of a Parliamentary debate on 
the opium question, in which his name is 
frequently mentioned. It is a noteworthy 
fact that, while Sir Joseph Peas and Mr. 
Ellis made personal attacks upon other 
members of the Commission signing the 
majority report, they brought no ‘railing 
accusation’ whatever against the courteous, 
even-tempered gentleman who shared with 
the Maharaja of Darbhanga the distinction 
of being the only Native member of the 
Commission. Mr. Haridas, while signing 
the majority report, wrote a separate 
minute of considerable value, to which 
special attention was paid... He has left two 

sons, three daughters, and an old mother, 

* 

and four brothers, and a large family. 
His transparent honourable character is 
best summed up in the words of one of 



his most intimate friends, who writes: ‘He 
was known for his loyalty, faithfulness, 
truthfulness, liberality, independence, 
impartiality, simplicity and statesmanship. 
Able and popular as an administrator, he 
had won the highest opinion of the British 
officials, and confidence of all people and 
his masters.’ 

The Times , Bombay (Editorial): Tuesday, 
June 18, 1895 

We greatly regret — and our regret will 
be shared by many of his distinguished 
fellow-countrymen and by many past and 
present members of the British administra- 
tion who have had official relations with 
him — to hear of the death at his ancestral 
home at Nadiad, of Mr. Haridas Viharidas 
Desai, the late Dewan of Junagad... Mr, 
Haridas had in his time played many parts, 
and played them well .. .Appointed in 
September 1893 Dewan of the premier of 
Kathiawar State, Junagad — the post was 
highly responsible and very difficult one, 
for Junagad had to win back some of the 
credit that it had lost in the eyes of the 
British Government — Mr. Haridas faced 

the difficulties of the situation with courage 
and unfailing industry. His transparent 
honesty and straightforwardness won him 
the confidence of all who had to deal with 
him, and the practical good sense with 
which he applied himself to the improve- 
ment of the administration and to the wise 
husbanding of its resources had a marked 
influence for good on the condition of the 
State... He was one of the most active 
members of the Royal Commission on 
Opium, and we are sure that his fellow 
Commissioners will hear with regret the 
death of a colleague who co-operated with 
them with so much intelligence and 
assiduity... He retired on pension, to the great 
regret of everybody connected with Junagad 
State. His high . character, devotion to duty, 
kindliness of disposition, and old-fashioned 
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simplicity of life distinctly influenced one 
and all, and no figure in Kathiawar politics 
will be more mourned than the unassuming 
gentleman whose useful life was brought to 
a premature ending yesterday. 

The Kathiawar Times (Editorial): Tuesday 
Evening, June 18, 1895 

It is with deep regret that we have to 
announce the death of Mr. Haridas 
Viharidas, late Dewan of Junagad and 
member of the Royal Commission on 
Opium, at his residence at Nadiad yesterday 
very early morning... Throughout his career 
Mr. Haridas displayed great administrative 
abilities coupled with a suavity that made 
him one of the most popular administrators, 
while he was unsurpassed in the capacity 
for hard work. He made his mark in 
whatever position he found himself... At 
Junagad as everywhere he was recognized 
as a man of unusual capability, of unflinch- 
ing honesty, and of great singleness of 
purpose. His death comes as a great blow 
to Gujarat and especially to Kathiawar 
which in him loses one of the most 
remarkable public servants... On receipt of 
information of Mr. Haridas’s death, an 
‘Extraordinary’ dated June 17, Monday 
1895 (Vol. 28, No. 10) was issued by 
order of His Highness the Nawab Saheb, 
requiring the closing of public offices, 
throughout the State as a mark of Tespect 
to the late perfect gentleman. 

The Kathiawar News (Editorial): Saturday, 
June 22, 1895 

...The leading feature of his character 
was to be even-tempered and conciliatory, 
and these always stood him in good stead. 
His connection with this province dated since 
1870 when he first entered the Bhavnagar 
State Service as a Nyayadhish (Judge) 
during the Percival-Gaurishankar adminis- 
tration. His gentle disposition and a quiet, 
unassuming way of working recommended 
him to Sir James Peile, the then Political 



Agent in Kathiawar. . .Later when he took 
up the reigns of office of Diwan at Junagad, 
it was thought that he would prove quite 
unequal to the task imposed upon him. 
By degrees, however, these misapprehensions 
were removed, and Mr. Haridas’s reputa- 
tion as an efficient administrator was 
acknowledged throughout the province and 
credit must be given him for accomplishing 
what few indeed would have done under 
the peculiar circumstances ; and indeed 
this it was that led Sir Charles Olivant to 
make the following remarks when installing 
on the Gadi (throne) Nawab Sahib 
Rasulkhanji: ‘You are to be congratulated 
on having at your side one who has proved 
a faithful friend to your father and brother, 
and who has with great force of character 
influenced no less powerfully than unpreten- 
tiously the policy of the State. Thanks 
in great measure to him that you find at 
the helm of the administration a Dewan 
of proved service who is universally 
respected and of whom neither your 
predecessor nor the (Political) Agency had 
had any complaint to make except that he 
was contemplating too early a retreat from 
the cares of the office.’ 

...He was practical in all that he did 
and was successful which men seldom 
achieved... Mr. Haridas died mourned 
throughout the province because he was 
generally liked both by Europeans and 
natives... In him the Junagad State has lost 
a trusted counsellor and a worthy servant. 

Indian Spectator (Editorial): June 23, 1895 

We were shocked to hear, early this 
week, of the sudden death of Mr. Haridas 

Viharidas. It is many years now since 

* - 

this writer had the pleasure of his 
acquaintance at Wadhwan ; and he 
cherishes a vivid recollection of the 
interchange of ideas, carried on at night, 
far into the wee small hours. During these 
hours of intimacy, Haridas impressed his 
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visitor as a genuine friend of the people, a 
thoroughly honest and devoted worker, 
and a faithful servant. As such he remained 
to the end, the good qualities mellowing 
with age...Haridas was a student all his 
days. But for his modesty and self-denial, 
he might have risen higher. For years past 
he seems • to have longed for retirement. 
And when, on leaving Junagad a few 
months ago, he was pressed by this writer 
to give the benefit of his knowledge and 
experience to the public, he begged piteously 

to be let alone — ‘pray let me give my 

% 

remaining years to the service of God.’ 
Little did our friend know how soon he 
was to be detached from life, for the best 
mode of offering homage to his Maker. 
But though he has gone to a rich reward, 
he has left India the poorer for his 
departure. To Gujarat the loss of Dewan 
Haridas is irreparable. He was a good 
man all round, and was more useful than 
many a so-called great man, in that he 
was always unconscious of his sterling 
qualities. 

The Gujarati (Editorial): 23rd June, 1895 

The sad news of the death of Mr. 
Haridas Viharidas has come upon the 
public with painful surprise... His indefati- 
gable industry, generous disposition, the 
integrity of his character and the proverbial 
simplicity of his life endeared him to all 
he came in contact with, and supply the 
clue to his success in the highly responsible 
posts he held from time to time. The 
Desai family has lost in him a worthy 
member, and Gujarat a true and distin- 
guished representative of irreproachable 
character. His death will no doubt be 
mourned throughout Gujarat and Kathia- 
war where he was such a well-known 
figure. 

Gujarat Mitra and Gujarat Darpan 
(Editorial): 23.6.1895 

The late Dewan of Junagad and a 



leading Desai grandee was gathered to his 
fathers last week...Rao Saheb alias 
Haridasbhai was loved and adored in all 
the States he administered by the people, 
the Princes and the Politicals as also by 
the general public and the Government of 
Kathia war . . . He has been cut off in the 
full bloom of his life if we view from a 
European standard... For uprightness and 
justice we have no equal to him... A blank 
has been caused in our public life. 

Reis & Rayyet (Prince & Peasant)— Weekly 
English Newspaper: Saturday, June 29, 

1895. 

We are deeply grieved to learn of the 
death of Dewan Haridas Viharidas Desai... 
He might, if he chose, have been more 
widely known and much earlier. But he 
hated name and fame. A man of no 
ambition and strictly conscientious,... Mr. 
Haridas Viharidas Desai was a jewel of a 
man — simple and unassuming, pleasant 
mannerism without the vices of Western 
education, pleasing and agreeable and with 
fund of information to instruct and 
amuse... The Desai family has all our 
sympathy in their great bereavement. 

The Amrita Bazar Patrika (Editorial), 
Calcutta: Sunday, June 30, 1895 

We deeply regret to hear of the death 
of Mr. Haridas Viharidas, the late Dewan 
of Junagad, on Monday the 17th instant. 
In him India has lost one of her best sons. 
Those who knew Mr. Haridas — and we 

had the privilege of his personal acquaint- 
ance — could not but be struck by the 
superior calibre of his mind and heart. 
His calm judgement, sweet temper, warm 
heart, and clear brain commanded respect 
even from the highest in the land... He 
was so self-sacrificing that though the 
head of his family and the largest earning 
member thereof, he would share every 
rupee he earned jointly with his brothers 
and nephews... We offer our sincere 
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condolence to his bereaved family. 

Power , Calcutta: June 30, 1895 (Editorial) 

In the death of Mr. Haridas Viharidas 
Desai, the late Dewan of Junagad, that 
State has lost a man who had rendered 
splendid service to it... By his own ability 
and exertions, he had risen from a humble 
station in life and with a rare self-abnega- 
tion, the fruits of his labours were divided 
amongst all the members of his family... 
He was a fine type of statesman and his 
death at the age of about 55 years will be 
mourned not merely in Junagad State but 
outside it as well. 

The Cosmopolitan: (Editorial): July 8, 

1895 

The death of Dewan Bahadur Haridas 
Viharidas, the late distinguished Dewan 
of the Junagad State, removes a notable 
figure from the ranks of Indian Statesman. 
He was one of the leading lights of the 
Western Presidency and combined in 
himself the rarest virtues of a good and 
great man... The Dewan Bahadur by his 
exceptional talents won the esteem and 

confidence of the Government whose 

% 

interests he never forgot to serve in the 
course of his patriotic public career. We 
had the pleasure to come in cantact with 
him on more occasions than one. Having 
regard to the broad statesmanlike views 
and wide sympathies of the illustrious 
deceased and the great dearth of such 
really good and noble men at the present 
juncture, we cannot but consider his death 
as a heavy loss to all the presidencies alike, 
not to speak of the deplorable void it leaves 
in western political India. 

India , London: September, 1895 (Editorial) 

By the death of Mr. Haridas Viharidas, 
India has suffered a great and lamentable 
loss. The people of India had no more 
unselfish, single-minded and enlightened 
champion. 



The Amrita Bazar Patrika , Calcutta: 
October 6, 1895 

The distinguished gentleman Mr. 
Haridas Viharidas, whose death we 
deplored the other day, was the personi- 
fication of unselfishness itself ; and 
although he was the master of a big joint 
family and had the largest income, he had 
not one piece of cloth he could call his 
own — it belonged to the entire family. He 
never sought wealth and position, though 
both were thrust upon him. But for his 
modesty and self-denial, he might have 
risen higher and become a very rich man... 
He practically lived in a higher sphere of 
life, though he conducted the mundane 
affairs of a Native State. A superior 
personage that he was, Haridas moulded 
the character of his brothers. 

T he Bombay Gazette : Tuesday, October 22, 
1895 (Editorial) 

Proposed Memorial to the late Mr. 
Haridas Viharidas 

We are pleased to give publicity to the 
fact that the friends of the late Mr. Haridas 
Viharidas— to whose many qualities of mind 
and heart tribute was paid in these 
columns soon after his death — are now 
raising a fund to be devoted to some 
useful public object to serve as a memorial 
of the late Dewan of Junagad. Mr. 
Haridas was one of those rare men who 
earn not only the respect but also the 
affection of all with whom they come in 
contact. The opinion of the last two 
Governors of Bombay concerning him, as 
conveyed in their respective letters of 
sympathy to the relatives of the late Dewan, 
are well worthy of quotation. Lord Reay 

wrote from Earston, Berwickshire, N.B. 

6 

on August 8 last: ‘It was with the greatest 
regret that I noticed the news of your 
mentor Mr. Haridas Viharidas. He was 

(Continued on page 497) 
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RELIGION : FOR HARMONY OR DISCORD ? 

NABANIHARAN MUKHOPADHYAY 
{Continued from the previous issue ) 



Creative minority 

There will always be some people who 
are afraid to recognize the import of some 
new and advanced ideas conducive to 
general well-being, who want to cling to 
their own narrow prejudice and outmoded 
ideas, who are lacking in broadness of 
mind and the capacity to size up new 
developments and changing circumstances. 
Great ideas and innovative doctrines are 
initially supported only by a small creative 
minority. But unless such correcting truths 
appear and work upon the minds of men 
as a balancing, force, unless a creative 
minority rises to the occasion to guide the 
majority, civilization will decay in the 
tumult of confusion, contradiction, criticism 
and internecine wars. This has been pointed 
out by Arnold Toynbee in his monumental 
volumes on the history of civilization. 

An eminent modern physicist echoes 
Toynbee’s concern: 

After civilizations have reached a peak of 
vitality, they tend to lose their cultural steam 
and decline. An essential element in this 
cultural breakdown, according to Toynbee, is a 
loss of flexibility... The loss of flexibility in a 
disintegrating society is accompanied by a 
general loss of harmony among its elements, 



which inevitably leads to the outbreak of social 
discord and disruption. 

However, ...its ability to respond to challenges 
is not completely lost. Although the cultural 
mainstream has become petrified by clinging to 
fixed ideas and rigid patterns of behaviour, 
creative minorities will appear on the scene and 
carry on the process of challenge-and-response. 
The dominant social institutions will refuse to 
hand over their leading roles to these new 
cultural forces, but they will inevitably go on to 
decline and disintegrate, and the creative 
minorities may be able to transform some of 
the old elements into a new configurations! 

In such a critical transitional period of 
history, when the Indian mind has lost 
its flexibility, and in the West ‘the cupboard 
of ideas is bare’, has risen, through the 
process of challenge-and-response, a creative 
minority which has for its centre and ideal 
the life and message of Sri Ramakrishna. 
This creative minority now goes under the 
name, ‘Ramakrishna Movement*. The 
social service activities of this movement 
have earned the respect and confidence of 
the government and the people in India. 
But its cultural impact is no less important 
than the social. The dominant cultural 



31 • Fritjof Capra, The Turning Point (London: 
Fontana, 1982) Pp. 9-10 
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motif of the Ramakrishna Movement is 

all-round harmony and integration which 

* 

are vitally needed in modem India to 
contain the forces of division and destruc- 
tion. Swami Nirvedananda points out: 

Diversity of taste and capacity has to be 
accepted as an ineffaceable fact of nature and 
has to be provided for. And this has actually 
been done through the introduction of the 
various religions. They have no- reason to 
quarrel with one another. . .The vision of unity 
in diversity in this sphere is sure to give a quietus 
to all communal and sectarian squabbles.32 

Long ago Swami Vivekananda had 
recognized the advent of the creative 
minority when he wrote in 1896: 

The beginning of our work has been splendid 
and the steady earnestness shown by our friends 
is beyond all praise. Sincerity of conviction 
and purity of motive will surely gain the day ; 
and even a small minority (italics not his), armed 
with these is surely destined to prevail against 
all odds.33 

The majority may not recognize the 
importance of this creative minority or its 
influence or even the need for it. The 
minority does not seek recognition out of 
fear or for any special favour. But it 
remains a fact that the minority always 
delivers the goods and the majority are the 
recipients. Harmony of religions is a new 
response to a new challenge not met 
earlier, though thoughts in that direction 
are as old as the Vedas. The majority 
may not immediately understand the 
import of this doctrine. But the qualities 
of ‘sincerity of conviction and purity of 
motive’ should rather lie with the minority, 
otherwise they ate likely to get diluted by 
quantity. This status of minority is not 
claimed as a special privilege. On the 
contrary, the object is to break down all 

32* Swami Nirvedananda, Hinduism at a 
Glance (Calcutta: Ramakrishna Mission Calcutta 
Students’ Home, 1969) Pp. 234-35 

33 • Complete Works 4:278 



special privileges, which is the aim of 
Vedanta, according to Swami Vivekananda. 34 

The removal of privileges as a socio- 
logical principle has been incorporated in 
the aims and objects of the Ramakrishna 
Mission: ‘The root of all misery in India 

is the wide gulf between the lower and 
upper classes. Unless this difference is 
made up, there is no hope of any well-being 
for the people. 35 The doctrine of religious 
and communal harmony has also been 
similarly incorporated : 

The duty of the Mission is to conduct in the 
right spirit the activities of the movement 
inaugurated by Sri Ramakrishna for the estab- 
lishment of fellowship among the followers of 
different religions, knowing them all to be so 
many forms only of one undying Eternal 

Religion.36 

Such wide sympathy and far-seeing vision, 
can be expected to come only from a small 
creative minority. Thus, 

a distinct contribution of the Ramakrishna- 
Vivekananda- Vedanta Movement to the modern 
world is its message that all help given to men 
by individuals or by society should be based on 
the recognition of man’s innate divinity regardless 
of man’s differences. The only way to mutual 
regard, love and unity among mankind, on which 
rests peace and progress in life, is to find an 
all-embracing ground of human relationship 
that transcends all distinctions of race, nation- 
ality, colour, creed, rank, and merit 37 

Critics of the Movement 

It is therefore anachronistic that in 
modem times there are some people who 



34. Ibid 1 : 424 

35. Swami Gambhirananda, History of the 
Ramakrishna Math and Mission (Calcutta: 
Advaita Ashrama, 1957) p. 137 

36. Ibid p. 119 

37. Swami Satprakashananda, Swami Vivek- 
ananda’ s Contribution to the Present Age (St. 
Louis, USA: The Vedanta Society of St. Louis, 
1978) p. 115 
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still think that we need fanaticism to 

>; 

protect and propagate our religion. Swami 
Vivekananda has sounded the warning: 

Think of the fanatics, they make the longest 
faces, and all their religion is to fight against 
others in word and act. Think of what they 
have done in the past, and of what they would 
do now, if they were given a free hand.38 

Swamiji wrote, 

I agree with you so far that faith is a wonderful 
insight and that it alone can save, but, there 
is the danger in it of breeding fanaticism and 
barring further progress.39 

In a letter to Swami Brahmananda, 
Swami Vivekananda advised them to do 
everything possible for famine relief (and 
wrote, ‘Remember this always — that the 
only answer to those conservative fanatics 
who abuse us is such work . 40 

Having had his spiritual training at the 
feet of Sri Ramakrishna, Swami Vivek- 
ananda learnt not merely to tolerate all 
religions, but to accept all religions as true, 
as valid paths leading to the ultimate goal 
of God-realization, and to cherish reverence 
for all prophets. But he did not hesitate 
to use harsh words to correct the followers 
of any religion, when he found them 
talking or doing anything contrary to the 
tenets of their religions. So he criticized 
Christians and Muslims, when there was 
the need ; and his scathing criticism of the 
Hindus infuriated some Hindu zealots. He 
was fearless in his thought, action, and 
expression. He had learnt from his 
Master not to think, say, write, or do any- 
thing secretly, out of the public gaze. He 

% 

38- Complete Works 4:11 
39. Ibid. 4 : 356 
49. ibid. 5 : 244 



never said or did anything which he did 
not believe to be true or conduce to the 
welfare of others. Fresh material on his 
life and message is continuously coming 
to light and is placed before the public, 
providing everyone the opportunity to be 
acquainted with all facets of his life and 
mind. Nothing about him or his work is 
secret, nothing has been expunged from 
his works which are vast and varied and 
need patient perusal and search. When 
such great men whisper they speak to 
humanity, but we must listen attentively 
and understand. 

A mighty socio-religious movement has 
been set rolling by Swami Vivekananda to 
bring to humanity welfare, harmony, 
blessedness, peace. About its power and 
inevitable triumph Swamiji himself has 
made this prophetic declaration: 

On the other hand, those who are showing 
unjustified signs of causeless, rancorous hostilities, 
out of absolute malice and envy — natural to a 
slavish race — at the success and the celebrity of 
Sri Ramakrishna and his name — to them we say, 
‘Dear friends, vain are these efforts of yours! 
If this infinite, unbounded, religious wave that 
has engulfed in its depths the very ends of 
space — on whose snow-white crest shineth this 
divine form, in the august glow of a heavenly 
presence — if this be the effect brought about by 
our eager endeavours in pursuit of personal 
name, fame, or wealth, then, without your or 
any other’s efforts, this wave shall, in obedience 
to the insuperable law of the universe, soon die 
in the infinite womb of time, never to rise 
again! But if, again, this tide, in accordance 
with the will, and under the divine inspiration 
of the One Universal Mother, has begun to 
deluge the world with the flood of the unselfish 
love of a great man’s heart, then, O feeble man, 
what power dost thou possess that thou shouldst 
thwart the onward progress of the Almighty 
Mother’s will ?41 

41. Ibid. 8:411 



KABIR AND NANAK AS LINKS BETWEEN HINDUISM AND 

ISLAM 

DR. SUSHANTA SEN 



A proper appreciation of the spiritual 
genius of Kabir and* Nanak, the two eminent 
poet-saints of medieval India, who 
attempted a kind of religio-cultural 
synthesis between Hinduism and Islam 
through their devotional songs and religious 
preaching, needs some preliminary under- 
standing of the basic characteristic of 
Hinduism in general and the history of the 
first arrival of Islam in India. 

Though Hinduism had never deviated 
from its central creed which consists in an 
unshakable faith in the essential teachings 
of the Upanisads— the concluding part of 
the Vedas 1 — yet it has always been a policy 
of the Hindus to overcome religious and 
cultural antagonism by absorbing some of 
the traits of the non -Hindu traditions with 
which they have been in contact. This is 
clearly discernible from the fact that the 
Buddha— ‘the rebel child of Hinduism’ 2 — 
who had abandoned the Hindu faith in the 
prime of his youth and established a new 
religious order of his own in sharp opposi- 
tion to Hinduism, was later given an exalted 
position in the Hindu pantheon : he came 
to be regarded as one of the many 
incarnations ( avatars ) of Visnu, the chief 
of the Hindu deities. Thus we read in the 
Devi Bhagavata , 3 an authoritative work on 

1* What the central creed of Hinduism stands 
for as figured in the Unanisads, see my paper, 
‘The Heart of Hinduism’ in Prabuddha Bharata 
(Advaita Ashrama, Mayavati), June, 1981. 

2 Swami Vivekananda very reverentially 
attributes this epithet to the Buddha, See The 
Complete Works of Swami Vivekananda 

(Calcutta: Advaita Ashrama. 1973) Vol. 3, p. 275 

3. The particular verse of the Devi Bhagavata 
reads as follows: 

Dusta-yajfia-vigJiataya pasu-himsa nivrttaye 

Buddha-rupam dadhau yo’sau tasmai devaya 

te namah 



the Hindu Tantra, that the supreme God 
took the form of the Buddha in order to put 
an end to wrong sacrifices and prevent injury 
to animals. The receptive and catholic 
spirit of Hinduism thus had no great diffi- 
culty in coming to terms with the Buddha 
and in assimilating into itself much of his 
message. 4 

But with the introduction of Islam into 
India by the Muslim invaders of 10th/ 11th 
centuries A.D., 5 Hinduism was confronted 
with quite a different problem and with 
different dangers. The early Muslim 
invaders of India were bitter enemies of 
the Hindu religion. The worship of the 
images and idols of deities, which is so pro- 
minent a feature of the popular form of 
Puranic Hinduism, has been contemptuously 
denounced in the Koran, the sacred book 
of Islam. For this reason the Muslim 
invaders regarded their war against the 
Hindus, and the destruction of Hindu 
temples and the images of the gods, as a 

mm 1 l ■' 1,1 1,1 1 

I have discussed in detail the influence 
of the Buddhist tradition on Hinduism in my 
paper, ‘The Influence of Non-Hindu Traditions 
on the Development of Hinduism’, in The 
Visva-Bharati Journal of Philosophy (Santiniketan, 
1980), Vol. X, No. 2, pp. 20-28. Also see my 
paper, ‘Is Buddhism a Radical Departure from 
Upanisadic Hinduism ?’ in The Visva-Bharati 
Quarterly (October 1983), Vol. 47, Nos. 1 and 2, 
pp. 48-72. 

5- The Muslims in fact had started coming 
to India much earlier than this period. But in 
the beginning it was not in the nature of serious 
invasion or complete conquest ; rather it was a 
type of infiltration that went on for centuries into 
the northern part of India. Muslim invasion 
started in all seriousness in the 10th /11th centuries 
A.D., and by the sixteenth century the great 
power of the Moguls succeeded in setting up a 
whole dynasty in India. 




